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I. SAMPLE AND DATA COLLECTION PROCEDURES 



The sample of high schools which participated in the study was chosen to repre- 
sent a diversity of types of schools categorized primarily by metropolitan loca- 
tion and composition of the student body. Based on personal acquaintance with 
schools in the metropolitan area as well as previous research in which we had col- 
lected data on socioeconomic and racial composition for nearly all the high schools 
In Greater Kansas City,^ a list of high schools in the metropolitan area was pre- 
pared with each school classified according to: 

1) Type of control (Public or Parochial) 

2) Race - (Black, White, Integrated)^ 

3) Metropolitan location (Central city - inner city, inner city fringe, 
outlying; Suburban - industrial, residential; Urban - rural) 

4) Socioeconomic composition? (Working-class, Comprehensive, 4 Middle 
class, Upper Middle Class) 

Cross-classified on all four variables simultaneously, the sample of 13 schools 
from which data were collected provided one school in each of the following cate- 
gories^ 

Central City Black Inner City Working Class 

Central City V/hite Inner City Working Class 



Classification methods utilized in categorizing Greater Kansas City Area high 
schools on socioeconomic and racial composition are shown in detail in Daniel U. 
Levine, Robert J. Havighurst, and Edna S, Mitchell, Opportunities for Higher Edu- 
cation in a Metropolitan Area: A Study of High School Seniors in Kansas City , 

1967 (Bloomington, Indiana: Phi Delta Kappa, 1970) and Daniel U. Levine, "Schools 

in Metropolitan Kansas City," Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, v, 55, no, 35 1 (January 1971), 107-123. 

2 

For details on classification by race, see Levine, op . cit . 

^Schools were categorized according to whether previous research indicated that a 
particular social class group was predominant in its student body. For details, 
see Levine, op_ . cit . 

^A "Comprehensive" school as defined In this study Is one enrolling students with 
diverse socioeconomic backgrounds, particularly lower-middle-class and working- 
class. 



-Unless otherwise indicated in the category title, all the non-central city schools 
were white public schools. 'For purposes of this study, high schools in Kansas 
City, Kansas were considered to be "Central City" schools (see Levine, o^. cit ,. 
for the rationale for this decision). For eight of the thirteen schools, data on 
ninth graders actually were collected at junior highs located In the same neigh- 
borhood as the senior high specified in the category; the remaining five schools 
included both 9th and 12th graders. Nearby junior and senior highs were combined 
after it was found that responses to the questionnaire generally did not vary in 
any discernible way by grade level. 
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Central City rtlack Inner City Fringe Uorking Class 
Central City Integrated Inner City Fringe './orking Class 
Central City Integrated Outlying Working Class® 

Central City White Outlying Middle Class 
Industrial Suburb Comprehensive 
Residential Suburb Comprehensive 
Residential Suburb Upper Middle Class (1) 

Residential Suburb Upper Middle Class (2 r 
Urban-rural Comprehensive 

Parochial Central City White Inner City Fringe Comprehensive 
Parochial Industrial Suburb Comprehensive 

After the schools had been selected, administrators were contacted and permission 
was requested to obtain data from ninth and twelfth graders. These two grade 
levels were chosen because we wanted to obtain as large a spread as possible in 
selecting two grade levels, in order to determine whether responses to question- 
naire items change as students grow older. It was felt that most ninth graders 
are mature enough to provide meaningful answers on topics of the kind examined in 
the questionnaire. At each school we requested cooperation in obtaining responses 
from students in six classes at each grade level. Wherever possible, we included 
at least one high-ability and one low-ability English or social studies class at 
each grade level, in order to ensure to the extent possible that the sample would 
include a cross-section of respondents of differing ability levels and social 
backgrounds. In several schools fewer than 150 students were enrolled at a grade 
level or the administration preferred that we administer the questionnaire to ell 
students in the grade; In these cases we tried to obtain data on the entire popu- 
lation in the grade. As a result, the original samples at each grade at the indi- 
vidual schools varied from approximately one hundred to several hundred. 

Questionnaires were delivered and, in many cases, administered by one of the au- 
thors. In most of the schools questionnaires were administered in the English or 
social studies classes, but in a few they were completed in other classes, home 
rooms, or study halls. Prior to administration, teachers of the classes in which 
questionnaires were distributed were invited to attend a training session at which 
we provided orientation about and instructions on administering the questionnaire. 
Teachers were paid $10 each for attending these one hour training sessions, and a 
large majority were able to attend since the sessions were held after school. 

Following collection of the completed questionnaires, each respondent was given a 
social-class score using Hoi 1 ingshead's Two Factor Index of Social Position8 



e. 

This school is located in a community which was undergoing racial transition at 
the time data were collected. The school since has become almost entirely black 
in racial composition. Since it is located irra community which has been pre- 
dominantly middle-class and still has a substantial middle-class population as 
well as mostly middle-class housing, it is safe to assume that a good proportion 
of its students are from upward-mobile families of working class origin. 

^The two Residential Suburb Upper Middle Class schools are located in nearby sub- 
urbs in the same county. 

^August B. Hoi 1 ingshead, "Two Factor Index of Social Position." Paper published 
at the Yale Station, Mew Haven, 1965. 



which utilizes information on parental occupation and education to place respon- 
dents in social class categories from 1 (low) to 5 (high). 9 Next, questionnaires 
were inspected visually to identify and eliminate those filled out by respondents 
who had not completed a substantial portion of the instrument*® or obviously had 
not tried to give honest responses. Following these procedures, 1750 respondents 
at 1.3 schools were included In the final sample.** The distribution of respon- 
dents irt the sample by school, social class, grade level, sex, and racial or 
ethnic group is shown in Table 1. 



^For general purposes, these categories can be treated as corresponding to the 
following social-class groups: 1 and 2 * upper class and upper middle class; 

3 = lower middle class; 4 - upper working class; 5 = lower working class. 

l0 The questionnaire was designed to take 45 minutes to complete. It was pre- 
tested extensively in two schools for this and other purposes. Respondents in 
the pre-testing stage were not included in the final sample except in the case 
of those In the reliability study. 

''Social class groups 1 and 2 on the one hand and 4 and 5 on the other were com- 
bined in order to increase the size of cells in each school. 

*2no more than 50 completed questionnaires from any one social class group at a 
particular grade level were Included. 
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TA'JLE 1 

Distribution of Respondents in the Sample by School, Social Class, Grade 
Level, Sex, and Racial or Ethnic Group 
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RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY 



It was difficult to obtain reliability estimates on subjects' responses because 
the questionnaire is a long instrument with many relatively discrete subsections 
and disparate items. On the other hand most of the items are relatively straight- 
forward and only a few require project ive -type responses. However, we were able 
to administer the questionnaire twice (two months apart) to a group of 38 respon- 
dents. at one of the central city high schools. Data on this group allow us to re- 
port information on stability of response to items in many parts of the stuoy. 

This information is reported in various ways in accordance with the format oV • • 
items. In general, the reliability of the questionnaire appeared adequate, l 4 hough 
there were several sections that should be looked at more closely from this point ' 

of view in further research. It also should be noted that the sample of students 
to whom the questionnaire was readministered were from a working-class school in 
which one might expect slightly more variation in response between administrations 
Mian in higher status schools and that some high school students tend to be flip- 
pant about a questionnaire when filling it out a second time. For these reasons 
the reliability data reported in several parts of the study probably underestimate 
the actual reliability of the data we collected on our total metropolitan sample. 

We did not have the resources to interview or observe respondents In situations 
that might have provided Independent evidence concerning the validity of items on 
the questionnaire. However, discussions were held with several groups of students 
who had responded to the questionnaire and an explicit effort was made to deter- 
mine whether or not respondents had been willing and able to provide accurate data. 
The results of these discussions, the excellent responses during and after the 
orientation sessions we conducted for teachers (at which we stressed approaches for 
obtaining reliable and valid data when administering the questionnaire), and the 
straightforward nature of most items bolstered our confidence that the question- 
naire had adequate validity. V/e believe that the questionnaire has a good deal of 
foce validity compared to other attitude instruments which frequently are adminis- 
tered to high school students. In addition the reader will note many places in 
this report in which responses appear to show a considerable amount of internal 
consistency, as in the case of factors analyses which produced factors that were 
relatively easy to name because they consisted of items factorial ly related to 
other logical ly-simi lar items and factorially distinct from logical ly-disslmi lar 
ones. 
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CHAPTER II. PERCEPTIONS OF NEIGHBORHOOD ADEQUACY AMD ATTRACTIVENESS 



Although the neighborhood is a basic unit of social organization in the metropoli- 
tan area and although neighborhoods in differing parts of the metropolis obvious- 
ly differ from one another in important respects, very little is known about these 
differences or about how people perceive and evaluate their neighborhoods. The 
neighborhood perceptions and evaluations of youth are particularly important inas- 
much as the neighborhood commonly is thought to play a part in shaping a young 
person's attitudes and behaviors. The perceptions young people hold concerning 
conditions in their neighborhoods can be expected to influence decisions as to 
where they will live and, consequently, how the metropolitan area will evolve. 

In addition, perceptions of local neighborhoods may point to certain types of 
problems such as lack of safety or lack of recreational facilities which may be 
more salient for youth in some communities than in others elsewhere in the metro- 
polis. Are young people in some types of metropolitan communities more negative 
about and dissatisfied with their neighborhood than are most young people else- 
where in the metropolitan area? What are the major deficiencies young people per- 
ceive in neighborhoods in differing parts of the metropolitan area? In particular 
does metropolitan location affect neighborhood perceptions and evaluations over 
and beyond associations one might expect to find between social class and atti- 
tudes toward neighborhood? These are the basic questions explored in this chapter 

EVALUATION OF LOCAL NEIGHBORHOODS 



Procedures 



Perceptions of local neighborhoods were measured with twelve semantic-differential 
type sets of terms on which respondents were asked to check one of seven blanks 
from positive to negative. The twelve sets of. terms were arranged with seven hav- 
ing the favorable term on the left and five on the right as follows: 

Favorable on Left F avorable on Right 



Adequate 
Safe 
Quiet 
Pretty 
Makes me - 
feel that 
I belong 
Friendly - 
Up-to-date- 



Inadequate 
Unsafe 
Ho i sy 
Ugly 

Makes me 
feel that I 
do not belong 
Unfriendly 
Out of things 



Overcrowded 

Poor 

Dirty 

Dull 

Discouraging 



Uncrowded 
Wealthy 
Clean 
Exci t ing 
Hopeful 



Responses were scored from 1 to J, with responses on the favorable pole scored 
high and responses on the unfavorable pole scored low. 

As mentioned in the previous chapter, reliability data were obtained by readminis- 
tering the questionnaire to a group of 38 respondents two months after the first 
administration. Comparison between the two sets of responses showed that on three 
of the twelve items, one-third or more of the respondents shifted their answers 
two points or more on the seven-point scale. On the other hand, on eight items at 
least one-fourth of the respondents gave the same response on both administrations 



The items with lowest reliability were, as one might expect, those which were most 
affectively saturated: Frlendiy-Unf r iendiy and Makes me feel that I belong-Makes 

me feel that I do not belong . Shifts which occurred between the first and second 
administration tended to be toward the positive poles slightly more frequently 
than toward the negative. The overall equal “Weighted mean shift on the twelve 
items was 1,34, i.e,, approximately one and one-third interval. While this figure 
is higher than we would have preferred, we did not feel it was high enough to make 
responses unusable, particularly since changes in response direction did not fall 
heavily toward either the positive or negative poles. 

After questionnaires had been coded, punched on I3M cards, and transferred to com- 
puter tape reels, a factor analysis for the entire sample of 1750 respondents was 
carried out to determine whether responses to the twelve characteristics tapped 
one general attitude orientation toward local neighborhoods. This analysis showed 
that nine of the twelve items loaded on one factor, which was titled "General At- 
tractiveness of Local Neighborhood"; the remaining three items did not load at 
criterion level on any factor. The nine items and their loadings on the factor 
"General Attractiveness of Local Neighborhood" were as follows: 



Pretty - Ugly .692 

Dirty - Clean .669 

Discouraging - Hopeful .642 

Up-to-date - Out of 

things .602 

Makes me feel that I be- 
long-Makes me feel that 
I do not belong .602 

Adequate- Inadequate .588 

Safe-Unsafe .558 

Poor-l/ealthy .50 1 

Friendly-Unfriendly .483 



The next step in the analysis was to determine whether respondents in a given 
school should be separated by sex, social class, and/or grade level before com- 
paring their attitudes toward their local neighborhoods. That is, were sex, so- 
cial class, and grade level sufficiently associated with responses to the neigh- 
borhood evaluation items to require taking these variables into account before 
comparing subsamples from different schools? 

To make this determination, Pearson product-moment correlations were computed be- 
tween neighborhood evaluation responses and social class, and point biserial cor- 
relations were computed between neighborhood evaluation on the one hand and grade 
level and sex (separately) on the other. Inspection of the correlations showed 
that there was no consistent trend for grade level and sex to correlate with neigh- 
borhood evaluation. In the case of social class, eight of the twelve correlations 



^Unless explicitly designated otherwise, criterion level for loading on a factor 
in this and other parts of the study was .4. 



O 
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^None of the twelve correlations with sex were as high as .10, and only two of 
the twelve correlations with grade level were this high (.11 and .12, respective- 
ly). 
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vie re above ,1 and five were above .2. For this reason it was decided to combine 
the responses of 9th. and 12th graders and of males and females within schools be- 
fore comparing responses between schools; however, responses within schools were 
kept separate by social class, except that the responses of Social Class 1 and 2 
students and of Social Class 4 and 5 students were combined in order to consti- 
tute sub-groups large enough for comparison between schools. No sub-group of re- 
spondents within a school w£s included in the final analysis unless it had 30 or 
more members. Following these procedures, the sample of respondents used in most 
of the analysis reported in this chapter consisted of 1600 students classified by 
type of school and social class. 

The correlations between social class and the twelve sets of terms describing 
neighborhood characteristics are of some interest in themselves since they indi- 
cate how perceptions, differ in neighborhoods of differing socioeconomic composi- 
tion, As one would expect, the highest correlation (-.37) was between social 
class and ratings on "poor-wealthy . " Other sets of terms which correlated at or 
above .20 with social class were "pretty-ugly" (-.20); "dirty-clean" (-.23); "ade- 
quate-inadequate" (-.22); and "up-to-date - out of things" (-.20). Sets of terms 
which correlated between .10 and .20 with social class were: "safe-unsafe" ( - . T ? ) j 

"discouraging-hopeful" (-.14); and "quiet-noisy" (-.11). Sets of terms which were 
essentially uncorrelated with social class were: "overcrowded-uncrowdod" (-.05), 

"makes me feel that I belong-makes me feel that I do not belong" (-.0*4); "dull- 
exciting" (-.02); and "friendly-unfriendly" (-.01). Thus we conclude that low 
status respondents perceived their neighborhoods as being poorer, uglier, dirtier, 
less adequate, and more "out of things" than did higher-status respondents. To a 
lesser extent, low status respondents also perceived their neighborhoods as being 
more dangerous, discouraging, and noisier than did other respondents. 

Findings 

The mean scores on the factor "General Attractiveness of Local Neighborhood" of 
respondents in the sample are shown in Table 2. In order to simplify comparisons, 
each respondent's scores on the items in the factor were summed and then divided 
by nine, with appropriate corrections for occasional blank responses. Since 
there were nine items on the factor and the scores on each item ranged from 1 (un- 
favorable) to 7 (favorable), high mean scores represent responses toward the fa- 
vorable end of the continuum and 4 is the mid-point between favorable and unfavor- 
able responses. 



^The Kansas City Metropol i tan Area has little of the crowded tenement-type slums 
which exist in abundance in many larger metropolitan areas. 



TA3LE 2 



Mean Scores on "General Attractiveness of Local Neighborhood" Factor 
For Respondents in Thirteen Secondary Schools in the Kansas City 
Metropolitan Area, by School Type and Social Class 
(M's in Parentheses) 3 



Tvpe of School 


SC 1 and 2 


SC 3 


SC 4 and 5 


Central City 3lack Inner City 


Working Class 






4.35 


(HO) 


Central City White Inner City 


Working Class 

Central City 3lack Inner City 




— 


4.52 


(oo) 


Fringe Working Class 






4.33 


(06) 


Central City Integrated Inner 


City Fringe Working Class 






4.81 


(50) 


Central City White Outlying 


Middle Class 


5.36 (80) 


5.38 (79) 


4.96 


(30) 


Industrial Suburb Comprehensive 


5 .44 (55) 


5.16 (62) 


4.54 


(87) 


Residential Suburb Comprehensive 
Residential Suburb Upper Middle 


5.20 (36) 


5.09 (47) 


5.06 


(03) 


Class (1) 


5.65 (86) 


5.64 (75) 






Residential Suburb Upper Middle 


Class (2) 


5.34 (43) 


5.47 (40) 






Urban- rural Comprehensive 
Parochial Central City White 




5.46 (38) 


5.10 


(78) 


Inner City Fringe Comp rehen- 


sive 

Parochial Industrial Suburb Com- 




5.28 (83) 


5J4 


(90) 


, prehensive 


5.60 (50) 


5.45 (60) 


5.62 


(64) 



a The M's for a given school vary slightly from item to item due to non-responses. 
The number given is the largest for a school on this section of the questionnaire. 



Defore attempting to interpret the ciefa in Table 2, we must emphasize that the 
model for the interpretation of the means shown in the table is problematic. !t 
would be possible, for instance., to use one of the post hoc statistical methods, 
e.g., the Tukey or Scheffe, in deciding which of the means were statistically 
different. Such procedures however would impute to the data a level of precision 
we feel is unwarranted. Rather than asking whether or not certain of the means 
differ from one another at a particular level of confidence, we can proceed at a 
more basic and less sophisticated level of interpretation, involving simple means 
standard deviations, and standard errors of means. 

The estimated within school standard deviation of Individual responses is .95, or 
one score-point for practical purposes. This would indicate that within any par- 
ticular school one would find no more than 25% of the students scoring more than 
2 points above or below the school mean. Further, because the individual scores 
within each school are reasonably symmetrical it is likely that, on the average, 
5% or fewer of the students in any given school will have scores deviating more 
than 2 points from the particular mean. Also, approximately one-half to two- 
thirds of the students have scores within the interval of the mean plus and minus 
one score -point. 

Assuming that the distributions of scores within each school are approximately of 
the same shape and spread, the above numbers can be used to approximate the per- 
cent of students at one school who score higher (or lower) than the average score 
of a different school. 

If two schools, A and 3, have the same mean about as many A students score above 
15 students as there are 13 students scoring above A students. The following table 
provides the' approximate percent of students in School A that score above the 
average (mean) student in school 3. It is assumed that the A school mean is 
above that of 3. The first column gives, in raw score points, the extent to 
which the A mean is above the 8 mean. The second column gives the range of per- 
cents of A students scoring above the average 3 student. 



The above table provides only rough estimates and assumes that the school means 
are accurate. The standard error of the school means is typically .125 or less, 
hence on a repeated sampling basis it is likely that the school means in Table 2 
are reasonably accurate estimators of the true school average. 

in comparing the school means themselves, rather than the percent of students in 
A scoring above the D mean, we would take a mean difference of *.4 score points 
as indicative of a reliable difference in the average perceptions. School dif- 
ferences of a lower magnitude should be viewed skeptically unless they conform to 
a definite pattern across types of schools. Examples of patterns would be where 



Mean of A 
Minus Mean of 3 



Approx. % of A Students 
Scoring above the 8 Mean 



0.00 

0.25 
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.75 

1.00 
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50% 



55-60% 
65-70% 
73-77% 
80-84% 
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the SCI end SC2 school means are typically lower than SC 3 or SC 4 and 5 means, or 
where the means of predominantly black schools are typically different from those 
of predominantly white schools. Our interpretations of the patterns we think may 
indicate school differences are described in the following paragraphs. 

Inspection of the data in Table 2 suggests the fol lowing conclusions: 

1. As one would expect given the product-moment correlations we found between 
social class anJ neighborhood evaluation, low status respondents tend to be gene- 
rally more negative about their neighborhoods than are higher status respondents. 
All seven of the moan scores below 5 are registered by students in Social Class 
Group 4 and 5. In the three public schools with students from each of the three 
social class groups (1 and 2; 3; 4 and 5), respondents in Social Class Group l and 
2 score higher than respondents in Social Class Group 4 and 5. These findings sug- 
gest that working-class youth tend either to rate their neighborhoods less favor- 
ably than middle-status youth in the same community or live on blocks less attrac- 
tive than most others in the larger neighborhood. (While we cannot be sure that 
all respondents in the sample lived within the designated attendance areas of 
their schools, most undoubtedly did, at least in the public schools.) 

2. Neighborhood evaluation varies with metropolitan location. As shown by the 
differences between scores at the inner city schools on the one hand and the in- 
ner city fringe and outlying central city schools on the other, working-class 
youth in the inner city are less positive abou£ their neighborhoods than are work- 
ing-class youth elsewhere in the central city. 1 Although the neighborhood ratings 
of central city respondents outside the inner city do not seem to be consistently 
different from those of respondents of similar social status at public schools in 
the suburbs, working-class respondents in the industrial suburb gave their neigh- 
borhoods less favorable ratings than did working-class respondents in the residen- 
tial suburb. In addition, respondents at one of the Residential Suburban Upper 
Middle Class schools viewed their neighborhoods more favorably than did respon- 
dents at any other public school. 

3. Race did not appear to have an independent effect on neighborhood evaluation. 
The mean score for Social Class Group 4-5 respondents at the black inner city 
fringe school was not much different than the scores registered by working-class 
respondents at other central city schools outside the inner city. Although it is 
true that the lowest mean score in the sample (4.35) was registered at the black 
school in the inner city, the neighborhood in which this school is located un- 
questionably is more deteriorated than is the neighborhood surrounding the white 
inner city school which registered the second lowest score. 

In addition, a separate tabulation was made of the responses of white and black 
respondents at the outlying central city school (the only school which had enough 
respondents of both races to make an intra-school comparison). Far from being 
rro *e negative about their neighborhood, black respondents scored higher (5.19) 
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'le<V*re making these and later comparisons in this section, a check was made to 
r .~ • ■ r. -ure that Social Class Groups 1-2 and 4-5 at any given school were not over- 
icrdc-d with Class 1 respondents or Class 5 respondents as compared to Social 
Class 1-2 and 4-5 groups at comparison schools. 
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than did white respondents (4.41). 

4. Parochial school students appear to rate their neighborhoods more favorably 
than do students attending public schools in comparable locations. Respondents 
in each of the three social class groups at the Parochial Industrial Suburb Com** 
prehens ive School rated their neighborhoods more highly than did respondents in 
the comparable groups at the ^Public/ Industrial Suburb Comprehensive School, even 
though the Social Class 1 and 2 group had more Social Class 2 members at the paro- 
chial school than the public school. Similarly, Social Class 4 and 5 respondents 
at the Parochial Inner City Fringe School were more positive about their neighbor- 
hoods (5*14) than were Social Class 4 and 5 respondents at the central city inner 
city fringe schools. However, since parochial schools draw their students from 
a wider geographic base than do public schools, it is not certain whether these 
differences in neighborhood evaluation reflect a difference in the neighborhoods 
in which respondents live or a tendency for parochial school respondents to per- 
ceive the same neighborhoods more positively than public school respondents. 

In sum, our data suggest that metropolitan location, the social class background 
of respondents, and public-parochial enrollment but not race are related indepen- 
dently to neighborhood evaluation, './hen metropolitan location and social class 
are operating in the same direction, we find a large difference between the neigh- 
borhood evaluations of young people in differing parts of the metropolitan area. 
High- and middle-status students attending one of the two schools in our sample 
located in an upper middle class residential suburb, for example, rated their 
neighborhoods a full interval and one-half higher on the seven-point scale than 
did working class respondents in a depressed black neighborhood in the inner city. 

Of course, it is not surprising that working class youth in the inner city are 
generally less positive about their neighborhoods than are middle class youth in 
residential suburbs. Even where urban renewal and rehabilitation have stemmed 
the decay of old inner city neighborhoods, these neighborhoods simply do not have 
the open space, greenery, and other amenities that make residential suburbs physi- 
cally attractive. In many respects municipal services are inadequate and social 
as well as physical conditions are unattractive even in inner city neighborhoods 
that have not become slums. From this point of view what may be surprising is 
that our inner city respondents gave their neighborhoods a mean rating above the 
midpoint (3.5) on the twelve items describing neighborhood characteristics. On 
the other hand, it also is possible that response set may have operated to induce 
relatively high ratings throughout our sample. That is, respondents may tend to 
rate their neighborhoods highly on questionnaires partly because outsiders might 
question why a person would live in a neighborhood he did not view with favor. 

because they point to differences in neighborhood evaluation between students in 
differing types of suburbs and in public as compared with parochial schools, our 



"’TI'.tc findings probably were due to the fact that many black respondents had 
mv.-ad only recently from the Inner city to this racially-changing neighborhood 
fsrv :nny white respondents interpreted racial change as neighborhood decline. 

7 nun re tests showed that black respondents at the integrated outlying 
perceived their neighborhoods as more adequate, lass noisy, prettier, 
more friendly, and more hopeful than their white classmates.) 
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data underline the importance of taking such factors as suburban location and 
intra-community location into account in future research on neighborhoods. Con- 
siderations of this type will become more important in the future if differences 
between and within suburbs and neighborhoods become greater than they are now. 

Individual Items 

In some respects, variations on individual items among the twelve sets of terms 
may be more interesting and important than are variations on the nine- i tern general 
factor. In addition, it seemed likely that interactions between social class, 
race, grade level, sex, and/or metropolitan location might occur on particutar 
items even though race, grade level, and sex did not appear to be cons i stently re- 
lated to scores on the nine items of the factor as a whole. To investigate this 
possibility and to determine which subgroups of respondents might hold distinctive 
perceptions of their local neighborhoods, we inspected computer print-outs show- 
ing the responses of subjects categorized simultaneously by social class, sex, and 
grade level at each school.® Selected departures from the modal response patterns 
cn individual items among the twelve sets of terms dealing with neighborhood char- 
acteristics are described in this section. Our fundamental strategy for identi- 
fying such departures from modal response patterns was to search for cases in 
which respondents in a given school were unusually positive or negative about 
their neighborhoods as compared with respondents in our metropolitan sample as a 
whole. (Since response patterns in all of the schools were skewed toward the 
positive pole of the seven-point neighborhood rating scale when all twelve items 
are considered as a group, we were particularly interested in determining which 
groups of students gave their neighborhoods an uncommonly negative rating on in- 
dividual Items). To do this, school -by-school data were examined in order to 
identify items on which (1) the proportion of respondents in a school who select- 
ed any of the three most negative points on the scale was ten percentage points 
or more higher than the corresponding percentage for the sample as a whole, and 
(2) the proportion of respondents who marked the extreme positive point on the 
scale was ten percentage points or more higher than the corresponding percentage 
for the total sample. In addition, distinctive responses of sub-groups of re- 
spondents classified by social class, grade level, and/or sex occasionally are 
reported provided that such sub-groups seemed large enough to reflect reliable 
differences. It should be explicitly emphasized that the findings reported in 
this section were not identified through a formal hypothesis-testing approach and 
that their validity depends as much on future replications as do most of other 
conclusions reported In this chapter. 

The first items we will consider are the three which did not load on the factor 
'‘General Attractiveness of Local Neighborhood." These three items were "Quiet- 
Noisy," "Dull-Exciting," and "Safe-Unsafe." 

On the Item ''Quiet-Noisy," there were no schools at which respondents perceived 
their neighborhoods as distinctively quiet or noisy according to the criteria 
specified above. That Is, there were no schools at which the percentage of re- 
spondents who chose either the three "high noise" categories or the extreme "high 



<The analysis In this part of the chapter utilized the full 1750-respondent 
metropolitan sample. 
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quiet" category was ten percentage points or more greater than in the total 
metropolitan sample. 

The "Dull-Exciting" item was unusual in that it was the only item in the set of 
twelve for which the percentage of respondents who selected the three negative 
response categories (41%) exceeded the percentage who selected the three posi- 
tive categories (31%). This finding suggests that young people in urban areas 
tend to feel there is a lack of stimulating activities or resources in their 
ne Ighborhoods. 

Further examination of response patterns on this item showed that twelfth graders 
tended to be slightly more dissatisfied in this respect than ninth graders 
(r p i, * -.12) and that twelfth grade girls from upper-middle-class families were 
particularly likely to perceive their neighborhoods as being more or less dull - 
53% selected the three categories closest to the "Dull" pole. However, closer 
inspection also showed that 48 of these 100 girls attended three of the four 
schools at which fewer than 25% of the twelfth-grade respondents selected the 
three categories toward the "Exciting" pole and that these four schools were the 
three middle-class schools and the urban-rural school. The proportions of 
twelfth graders at these four schools who viewed their neighborhoods as exciting 
were only 23%, 18%, 20%, and 09%, respectively. However, except at the urban- 
rural school, where 58% cf the twelfth graders perceived their neighborhoods as 
more or less dull, seniors at these schools did not seem particularly inclined 
to characterize their neighborhoods as dull. Thus the overall pattern suggests 
that older youth In middle-class neighborhoods are relatively inclined to per- 
ceive their neighborhoods as lacking In excitement. This finding may reflect 
the fact that so many contemporary youth in middle-class neighborhoods have be- 
gun to complain that the environments in which they were raised are somehow 
"piastic" or "unreal." 

On the item "Overcrowded-Uncrowded," there were no schools at which the propor- 
tion of respondents who viewed their neighborhoods as either crowded or extremely 
uncrowded departed from the modal pattern for the total sample by ten percentage 
points or more. (As noted above, the Kansas City Metropolitan Area does not have 
dense urban slums of the kind found in New York or Chicago, for example.) It is 
possible that the reason why the "Overcrowded-Uncrowded" item as well as the 
"Dul 1-ExcI t ing" item did not load on the general nine-item factor may have been 
because these two Items had relatively little discriminating power In terms of 
differentiating among groups of differing social background In the various 
schools In the sample. 

Turning to the items which loaded on the factor "General Attractiveness of Local 
Neighborhood," there was only one school at which there was an unusual tendency 
(as defined above) to perceive one's neighborhood as "Inadequate" and only two 
schools at which there was an unusual tendency to perceive one's neighborhood as 
"Adequate." At the Central City Slack Inner City Working Class School, 21% of 
the respondents selected the three response categories toward the "Inadequate" 
pole, as compared with 11% of the respondents in the total metropolitan sample. 

At the Residential Suburb Upper Middle Class (1) School and the Central City Out- 
lying Middle Class School, 44% and 39% of the respective respondents selected 
the category closest to the "Adequate" pole, as compared with 25% in the total 
sample. In addition, 34% of the respondents at the Residential Suburb Upper Mid- 
dle Class (2) Scho&l selected the category closest to the "Adequate" pole. These 
patterns suggest, as one would expect gtven the findings previously reported for 
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the factor as a whole, that metropolitan location and social-class of the neigh- 
borhood Interact to influence perceptions of a neighborhood’s adequacy. Youth in 
the most depressed (bicck) part of the central city, that Is to say, are most 
likeiy to rate their neighborhoods as inadequate, while youth In predominantly 
middle-class neighborhoods in the central city and the suburbs are most likely 
to perceive their neighborhoods as being generally adequate. 

A somewhat similar pattern emerged with respect to the item "Poor-Wealthy. " As 
compared with 11% in the total sample, 35% of the respondents at the Black Inner 
City Working Class School and 21 to 23% of the respondents at the other three In- 
ner city or inner-city fringe schools selected the three response categories 
toward the "Poor" pole in rating their neighborhood as wealthy or poor. Converse- 
ly, 11% of the respondents at the Residential Suburb Upper Middle Class (2) 

School selected the pole closest to "Wealthy," as compared with 3% of the respon- 
dents in the entire sample. 

On the item "Pretty-Ugly," the only two schools at which the percentages of re- 
spondents selecting the three negative response categories were ten percentage 
points or more greater than in the sample as a whole were the two inner city 
schools, at which 23% of the respondents in the white school and 3^% In the black 
school selected these categories. Conversely, the Residential Suburb Upper Mid- 
dle Class (2) School was the only one at which the percentage of respondents 
(28%) who selected the category closest to "Pretty" was ten percentage points or 
more greater than in the sample as a whole (17%). This pattern somewhat resem- 
bled those reported above with respect to respondents' perceptions of the ade- 
quacy and wealth of their neighborhoods. 

Data on the "Friendly-Unfriendly" Item Indicated quite a different pattern. The 
only school at which the percentage of respondents selecting the three response 
categories toward the "Unfriendly" pole was ten percentage points or more greater 
than in the total sample was the Residential Suburb Upper Middle Class (2) School, 
where 28% of the respondents selected these categories as compared with 16% In 
the total sample.' Conversely, at only two schools did the percentage of respon- 
dents who selected the category closest to "Friendly" depart by ten percentage 
points or more from the 27% of respondents in the total sample who chose this 
category: 9% of the respondents at the Residential Suburb Upper Middle Class (2) 

School and 16% of the respondents at the Central City Outlying Middle Class 
School viewed their neighborhoods as unambiguously friendly. Thus the pattern 
of response on this item appears to partly reflect some of the same kind of youth- 
ful alienation from predominantly middle-class neighborhoods which was found in 
connection with the item "Dul 1-ExcI t Ing." 

On the Item "Safe-Unsafe," the only two schools at which the percentages of re- 
spondents selecting the three response categories toward the "Unsafe" pole were 
ten percentage points or more greater than In the total sample were the two inner 
city schools: 32% of the respondents at the black Inner city school and 31% at 



^To some extent, this finding was due to the fact that all our respondents at this 
school were seniors and that grade level correlated slightly (r p |jt = -.11 with 
responses on the item. However, seniors at this school selected the three nega- 
tive categories more frequently than seniors at any other school. 
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the white inner city school selected these responses, as compared with 14% in the 
total sample. There was no school at which the percentage of respondents select- 
ir g the extreme "Safe" category was ten percentage points or more greater than in 
the total sample. This pattern clearly indicates that the tendency for youth to 
perceive their neighborhoods as being unsafe is an inner city phenomenon. 

On the item "Dirty-Clean," there were three schools at which an unusually high 
percentage of respondents (as defined above) perceived their neighborhoods as 
being "Dirty"; these three schools were the black Inner city school (30%), the 
black inner city fringe school (20%), and the white inner city school (19%). Con- 
versely, the only two schools at which the percentages of respondents selecting’' 
the category closest to the "Clean" pole exceeded the total-sample average of 
33% by ten percentage points or more were the two suburban upper-middle-class 
schools ( 53 % and 47%, respectively). This pattern clearly follows the dichotomy 
between low-status, inner city metropolitan location on the one hand and upper- 
status, residential-suburb location on the other. 

On the item "Makes me feel that I belong-do not belong," the only two schools at 
which the percentages of respondents selecting the three negative response cate- 
gories were ten percent or more greater than the total-sample percentage of 16% 
were the black inner city school (23%) and the Residential Suburb Upper Middle 
Class (2) School (26%). Conversely, there was no school at which the percentage 
of respondents selecting the extreme positive category was ten percentage points 
or more higher than the total sample percentage of 23%, and it was only in the 
Residential Suburb Upper Middle Class (2) School that this figure was ten percen- 
tage points or more less than in the total sample. It is not surprising that re- 
spondents at the black Inner city school tended to feel relatively little of a 
sense of belongingness In their neighborhoods, given the fact that they rather 
consistently were relatively negative about other aspects of their neighborhoods. 
The relatively slight sense of belongingness reported by respondents at the Resi- 
dential Upper Middle Class (2) School resembles the pattern found on the "Friend- 
ly-Unfriendly" item and reflects the unusual amount of psychological alienation 
from neighborhood which appears to be present among young people attending this 
school. 



On the item "Discouraging-Hopeful," the only school at which the percentage of 
respondents selecting the three negative response categories was ten percentage 
points or mere greater than in the sample as a whole was the Central City Inte- 
grated Outlying V/orking Class School. It is possible that this finding reflects 
the fact that the neighborhood in which this school is located had been changing 
rapidly from white to black over the previous few years and that many of our re- 
spondents at this school - particularly the white respondents - were expressing 
discouragement watching their neighborhood become an extension of the black ghetto 
in Kansas City. 



On the Item "Up-to-date-Out of things," the only two schools at which the percen- 
tage of respondents selecting the three negative response categories markedly ex- 
ceeded the total sample percentage of 17% were the black inner city school (42%) 
and the Central City Integrated Inner City Fringe V/orking Class School (36%). 

The response of students at the black Inner city school apparently reflects their 
overall relatively negative evaluation of their neighborhoods. Since the neigh- 
borhood in which the integrated inner city fringe school is located is not known 
to be relatively older or more blighted than most other neighborhoods in or near 
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the inner city represented in our sample, we are not able to suggest any explana- 
tion for the relatively negative rating given by respondents at that school on 
this particular item. 

Discussion 



There were several items on. which the Residential Suburb Upper Middle Class (2) 
School differed from all other schools in the sample. In each case, respondents 
at this school were more negative about their neighborhoods than were respondents 
at other schools. Since this also means, of course, that respondents at this 
school were more alienated from their neighborhood than were respondents at the 
other two middle-class schools in the sample, it is logical to ask whether dif- 
ferences in background or other variables possibly might account for these atti- 
tude differences. To do this, the sample of respondents at the Residential Sub- 
urb Upper Middle Class (2) School was compared with the sample at the Upper Mid- 
dle Class (1) School, which is located in a nearby suburb in the same county. 

The two groups did not differ noticeably in social class background, even when 
comparisons were made across all five social class categories. As shown in 
Table 1, the two samples contained approximately equal percentages of males and 
females and neither had more than a handful of black students. Examination of 
the religious affiliations of students in the two samples showed that Presby- 
terians and Methodists constituted the largest single group in both samples, 
while smaller groups of Catholics, Jews, Episcopalians, and baptists were pres- 
ent in both samples. In social class background, sexual composition, and religi- 
ous affiliation, in other words, our samples of respondents from these nearby 
upper middle class schools appeared to be drawn from the same larger population. 



’..'hat, then, might account for the greater signs of alienation from neighborhood 
found among respondents at the Residential Suburb Upper Middle Class (2) School? 
Although the communities surrounding both schools consist largely of expensive, 
large-plot houses, the community served by the Upper Middle Class (1) School is 
older and more established than that served by the second school; much of the 
latter community was farmland as recently as fifteen years ago and a large per- 
centage of its population lives in new hcrr.es built during the last ten years. ° 
This difference suggests that part of the reason students at the Upper Middle 
Class (2) School appear to be more alienated than students at 3ther middle class 



It should be recalled that all the respondents at the Residential Suburb Upper 
Middle Class (2) School were seniors. However, visual inspection comparing 
their responses with those of seniors at the other two middle class schools in- 
dicated that the differences in grade-level composition were not responsible for 
the differences in responses to the neighborhood evaluation items. 

q 

'Only 41 % of the respondents at the Upper Middle Class (2) School indicated that 
they had grown up in the Greater Kansas City Area, as compared with 64 % in the 
school (the Industrial Suburb Comprehensive School) with the next lowest percen- 
tage and 78% in the metropolitan sample as a whole. Similarly, the mean number 
of years respondents at the Upper Middle Class (2) School had lived in their 
present neighborhoods was 6.87 as compared with 7 - 5 1 at the school with the next 
lowest mean. 
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schools in our sample is because the young people who attend it have not had suf- 
ficient time to develop attachments to their neighborhoods and/or because insti- 
tutions in these neighborhoods are not as strong or well established as they may 
become when the community has more time to mature. 

Intercorrelations 

Intercorrelations among the twelve neighborhood-evaluation items also were ex- 
amined to determine whether they might shed more light on the meaning of the 
items by shewing which ones were most substantially interrelated. For this pur- 
pose correlations of ,4 or higher were considered to signify a substantial rela- 
tionship between two items and are reported in this section. 

The Item "Adequate- Inadequate" correlated at .44 with "Pretty-Ugly" and at .41 
with "Dirty-Clean," Similarly, the item "Poor-'.7eal thy" correlated at .50 with 
"Pretty-Ugly" and at .41 with "Dirty-Clean," while "Discouraging-Hopeful" corre- 
lated at .40 with "Dirty-Clean," This pattern of intercorrelations indicates 
that global evaluations of neighborhood such as are signified in the terms 
"Adequate- Inadequate" and "Discouraging-Hopeful" are particularly related to 
aesthetic aspects of the physical environment which In turn are related to the 
socioeconomic status of a neighborhood's residents. 

However, the item "Discouraging-Hopeful" also correlated at .55 with "Hakes me 
feel I belong-N'kes me feel I do not belong," thus indicating (as one might ex- 
pect) that perceptions regarding "Discouraging-Hopeful" aspects of a neighbor- 
hood have more of a psychological basis than do perceptions regarding general 
neighborhood adequacy. 

The item "Friendly-Unfriendly" correlated at .54 with "Hakes me feel that I be- 
long-Makes me feel I do not belong," as one might expect given that these items 
clearly tap two more psychologically-oriented aspects of neighborhood perception 
than is true with respect to the remaining items. 

The item "Up-to-date-Out of things" correlated at .45 with "Pretty-Ugly" and at 
.42 with "Dirty-Clean." The corresponding correlations with perceptions of 
friendliness and of belongingness were .34 and .24, respectively. This finding 
suggests that the item tended to tap primarily physical rather than psychological 
aspects of neighborhood perception. Stated differently, it appears that students 
in our sample appeared to respond more in terms of the "Up-to-date" pole - which 
can be interpreted with reference to the physical appearance or conditions in a 
neighborhood - than In terms of the "Out of things" pole. Since our original 
reason for using the item had been to tap psychological aspects of neighborhood 
perception, It Is recommended that this set of terms not be used in further re- 
search unless steps are taken to divide it Into two Items (e.g., "Up-to-date -Out- 
of-date"; "In the middle of things-Out of things") or to otherwise clarify the 
meaning of the terms for respondents. 

Finally, the item "Safe-Unsafe" correlated at .43 with "Dirty-Clean" but was cor- 
related only at .27 with "Poor-Wee ithy," This pattern is difficult to interpret 
and we believe it Is primarily an artifact of the fact that students at one par- 
ticular school in the sample (i.e., the black inner city school) rated their 
neighborhood much more negatively on these two items than did respondents at any 
other school. 
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Population Density 

In addition to the semantic-differential-type items dealing with neighborhood 
characteristics, respondents also were asked to indicate whether they felt the 
number of people living Sn their immediate neighborhoods was too high or too low. 
Two questions were included for this purpose. The first asked, "Thinking about 
the number of people you would guess live within a mile of your family, do you 
think this number is: far too many; a little too many; about right; a little too 
few; far too little," The second question was identical except that the word 
"teenagers" was substituted for "people." Percentage distributions of responses 
among students at the various schools are shown in Tables 2A and 23. It should 
be noted that this part of the analysis was carried out using the entire metropoli- 
tan sample of 1750 respondents. 

Perceptions that there are too many people in one's neighborhood appear to be as- 
sociated both with social class and metropolitan location. As shown in Table 2A, 
more than ten percent of the respondents in the central city public schools but 
’•ess than ten percent in public schools outside the central city believe there are 
"far too many" people living within a mile of them. Conversely, more than sixty 
percent of the respondents at schools outside the central city but only sixty per- 
cent or less at central city schools believe this number is "about right." The 
only exceptions to this generalization were found at the central city middle 
class school (where only five percent thought there were "far too many" people) 
and the suburban Upper Middle Class (2) School (where 13% said there were "far too 
many people" in thnir neighborhoods and only 55% felt the number of people was 
"about right.") The difference which is apparent between the two central city 
outlying school:- suggests that social class of the neighborhood is related to 
young people's perceptions of local population density even in cases where compari- 
sons are made between respondents in communities situated in the same genet**: lo- 
cation within the metropolis. 

After the discrepancy at the Upper Middle Class (2) School was noted, response 
patterns for the total sample were Inspected and it was found that twelfth graders 
were slightly more likely to say there were too many people In their neighbor- 
hoods than did ninth graders. Thus the fact that our sample at the Upper Middle 
Class (2) School consists entirely of seniors may account for part or all of the 
discrepancy. 

As one might expect, the percentage of respondents at the urban-rural school who 
felt there were too many ("far too many" plus "a little too many") people in their 
neighborhoods was at the bottom end of the distribution (14%) while the percentage 
who felt there were too few people was at the top end (13%). One other point that 
should be noted is that respondents at the Residential Suburb Comprehensive School 
were intermediate between respondents at the central city schools on the one hand 
and respondents at three of the other four suburban schools with respect to the 
"about right" category. 

With respect to perceptions of the density of teenagers in one's local neighbor- 
hood, the data in Table 23 indicate that differences in perception are associated 
primarily with metropolitan location (I.e., inner city vs. non-inner city). At the 
public inner city and inner city fringe schools, on the one hand, eight to eleven 
percent of the respondents feel there are "far too many" teenagers, as compared to 
five percent at the parochial inner city fringe school and no more than three per- 
cent at any of the non-inner city or Inner city fringe schools. Conversely less 
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than forty percent of respondents at three of the four public inner city or inner 
city fringe schools believe there are too few (A little too few" or "Far too 
few") teenagers in their neighborhoods, as compared with percentages of 40% or 
more at all the remaining schools. 

One other pattern worth noting In Table 2B is that the two schools with the high- 
est percentages of respondents who feel there are too many teenagers in their 
neighborhoods ore the two black schools. This finding suggests that race may be 
independently associated with perceptions of density among teenagers in one's 
neighborhood, perhaps because segregation in housing, schools, and other institu- 
tions tends to concentrate minority youth in relatively dense communities as com- 
pared with youth in non-segregated communities nearby. 

Taken together, the findings reported in this section suggest that perceptions of 
density in the population of one's neighborhood may be related to inner city vs. 
non-inner city location and that in some cases race and social class of the neigh- 
borhood also may be independently related to these perceptions. However, it 
should also be recalled that in an earlier section of this chapter no differences 
were found between schools with respect to perceptions that respondents' neigh- 
borhoods are "Overcrowded-Uncrowded." This latter finding resulted from the use 
of a more stringent criterion (i.e., a divergence of ten percentage points or 
more from modal patterns in the sample as a whole) than was used in the present 
sedtion. Thus it is clear that .d f fferences in the perceptions of local neighbor- 
hood population density among young people in differing parts of the Kansas City 
Hetropol i tan Area are relatively small. 



Percentage Distribution of Respondents According to Perceptions 
of Density of Teenagers in Local Neighborhoods 
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III. NE I GHBORHOOD ATTACHMENT 



Local Institutions and Friends 

One logical way to determine whether a person feels an attachment to people and 
institutions in his neighborhood is to find out whether he would feci a sense of 
loss if he were separated from them. To compare the degree to which young people 
in the various schools and communities in our sample felt an attachment to se- 
lected institutions as well as friends in their local neighborhoods, therefore, 
respondents were asked the question, "If your family should decide to move to a 
city 500 miles from here, would you miss the places and things where you now live?" 
Space was provided to give a separate response for each of the following referents: 
"Your church"; "Your school"; "The house you live in"; "Parks or playgrounds near 
your house"; "Friends in your neighborhood"; and "Places you and your friends 
hang around." Respondents were requested to indicate whether they would miss 
each referent "Very much," "Much," "Not very much," or "Not at all." For purposes 
of analysis and interpretation, the categories "Very much" and "Much" were con- 
sidered to be positive about a local neighborhood referent and the categories 
"Not very much" and "Mot at all" were considered to be negative. The percentages 
of respondents at each school who were positive about each referent are shown in 
Table 3 . Correlations between responses to these referents and social class or 
other background variables were not computed. 

Before reviewing the data summarized in Table 3 , It should be mentioned that the 
six referents did not appear to have equal reliability in the pilot study which 
was carried out at one of the participating schools. For this part cf the ques- 
tionnaire, reliability was considered satisfactory if more than half the respon- 
dents in the pilot study selected the same response category on the second admini- 
stration as they did on the first. 3y this measure, the referents 'The house you 
live in," "Parks or playgrounds near your house," and "Friends in your neighbor- 
hood" did not have satisfactory reliability. Since the respondents in the pilot 
study were a small group drawn from a low status school where reliability might 
be expected to be lower than in a middle or high status school, this does not 
mean that the data necessarily are too unreliable to warrant presentation and 
discussion. It does mean, however, that particular caution should be exercised 
when interpreting the response patterns dealing with the referents 'The house 
you live in," "Parks or playgrounds near your house," and "Friends in your neigh- 
borhood . " 

Considering first the overall pattern of response shown in Table 3 , the young 
people in our metropolitan sample report that the referents they are most at- 
tached to in their local neighborhoods are their schools, their houses, their 
friends, and the places they "hang around"; for each of these referents, approxi- 
,ately two-thirds of the respondents in the sample say they would miss these re- 
sources either "much" or "very much." The referent to which respondents were 
least attached was "parks and playgrounds"; only 13 to 32 percent of the respon 
dents in the various schools said they would miss the parks and playgrounds in 



^The analysis In this chapter utilizes the full metropolitan sample of 1750 re- 
spondents. 
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their neighborhoods much or very much. There was more variation from school to 
school on the referents "house" and "school" than there was on other referents. 



On the referent "church," the two schools at which response patterns diverged 
most sharply from the total metropolitan sample were the Central City Integrated 
Inner City Fringe Working Class School and the Residential Suburb Upper Middle 
Class (2) School, where 61% and 36 % of the respondents respectively said they 
would miss their local churches much or very much, We do not know of any parti- 
cular reason why respondents at the Inner city fringe school scored unusually 
high on this referent, but we can surmise that respondents at the Upper Middle 
Class (2)'School may have scored especially low In part because their neighbor- 
hoods are relatively new and churches may not be well established there. 

It should be noted, however, that in the sample as a whole, there was a slight 
tendency for a larger percentage of ninth graders than of twelfth graders to re- 
soond that they would miss local churches; thus the low percentage at the Upper 
Middle Class (2) School may be due to the fact that our respondents at this school 
were all seniors. In addition, It also should be noticed that working class youth 
and black youth in our sample do not appear to indicate consistently more attach- 
ment to their local churches than do middle class youth or white youth. Similar- 
ly, students at parochial schools do not clearly indicate more attachment to Iqcal 
churches than do students in the public schools. 




O 

me 



On the referent "school," the schools at which respondents most clearly diverged 
from the total sample were the Parochial Central City White Inner City Fringe 
Working Class School on the positive end and the Residential Suburb Upper Middle 
Class (2) School, the Central City Integrated Outlying Working Class School, the 
Urban-rural Comprehensive School, and the Residential Suburb Comprehensive School 
on the negative end. The high degree of attachment to local schools found at 
the parochial inner city fringe school underlines the fact that respondents in 
inner city or inner city fringe schools in our sample did not indicate less at- 
tachment to local schools than did respondents elsewhere; indeed, if anything re- 
spondents at these schools tended to indicate slightly more attachment toward lo- 
cal schools than did respondents in the other schools. The low degree of attach- 
ment to schools indicated by students at the Upper Middle Class (2) School is in 
line with the relatively negative feelings about local neighborhood conditions 
respondents at this school expressed on several other parts of the questionnaire. 
The relatively low degree of attachment reported by respondents at the outlying 
integrated school in the central city may reflect the fact that this school re- 
cently had changed from comprehensive to working class in socioeconomic composi- 
tion. 

On the referent "house you live in," the response pattern appeared to indicate 
that attachment to one's house tends to be associated with both social class and 
metropolitan location; less than sixty percent of the respondents at the inner 
city schools and the inner city fringe schools said they would miss their houses 
much or very much, whereas sixty percent or more of the respondents in schools 
outside the inner city said they would miss their houses. The only exceptions to 
this generalization were that 73% of the respondents at the parochial inner city 
fringe school and 55% of the respondents at the central city integrated outlying 
school said they would miss their houses much or very much. 
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However, since metropolitan location and social class are related (e.g., suburban 
communities tend to be higher in social class than inner city communities), the 
pattern shown for "house" in Table 3 does not reveal whether social class has an 
independent effect beyond Its association with metropolitan location. To examine 
this question, response patterns were inspected for the schools at which there 
were fairly large numbers of respondents from more than one social class group - 
that is, the comprehensive and the middle class schools. This visual Inspection 
indicated that at five of the six schools there was no discernible tendency for 
respondents of a higher status group to say they would miss their houses more 
frequently than did respondents of a lower status group. This result Indicates 
that students of differing social status within a given metropolitan community 
tend to express equal attachment to their houses and that social class does not 
contribute independently to perceptions on this variable beyond its association 
with metropolitan location (inner city vs, non-inner city). 

On the referent "Parks or playgrounds near your house," the pattern of response 
across schools was exactly what we would have predicted on the basis of our know- 
ledge of park and recreational facilities and resources in the Kansas City Metro- 
politan Area. 'Ihat is, It was at the two central city outlying schools that re- 
spondents scored highest In the total sample on attachment to parks and play- 
grounds; these two schools also are closer to the largest and best-known park in 
Kansas City than are any other public schools in the metropolitan area and are 
located in communities widely renowned for their liberal endowment of landscaped 
boulevards and green open spaces. Conversely, the six schools at which less than 
twenty percent of our respondents said they would miss local parks or playgrounds 
much or very much are located in inner city neighborhoods characterized by drab- 
ness and deterioration or suburban communities characterized by uniform tract de- 
velopment with little open space. For these reasons we conclude that attachment 
to local parks and playgrounds among high-school youth is strongly influenced by 
the quality of recreational facilities available and the general attractiveness 
of the physical environment of local communities. 

Response patterns for the referents "Friends" and "Places you and your friends 
hang around" were very similar. For both referents there was relatively little 
variation from one school to another and little In the way of discernible differ- 
ences related to metropol itan location or social class. Respondents at the Upper 
Middle Class (2) School clearly indicated less attachment to friends and hangouts 
in their neighborhoods than did respondents in the total sample; this finding is 
well in line with evidence already cited suggesting that young people have de- 
veloped comparatively little attachment to the relatively new Institutions in the 
recently-established community In which the school is located. In addition, re- 
spondents at the black Inner city school indicated relatively little attachment to 
"places you and your friends hang around," perhaps reflecting the unusually de- 
pressed physical state of their community and/or their relatively negative gene- 
ral perceptions of 1 their local neighborhoods as compared with respondents else- 
where in the metropolitan area. 

Metropolitan Location Preferences 



Another way to determine whether individuals feel a sense of attachment to the lo- 
cal neighborhoods in which they live is to ask them whether they would continue 
to live in the same place if given a choice to move. To tap this dimension of at- 
tachment, we asked respondents to answer the open-ended question, * VI f your family 
should decide to move blit/ you could make your family stay In the Kansas City area, 



where would you have them live?" 

To score the item, respondents' answers first were classified into one of four 
categories: "Same place"; "Same locality (other place)"; "Different locality"; 

and "No response or type of locality unknown." Because there were a number of re- 
sponses specifying locations which the research staff could not identify, a rela- 
tively sizable proportion of responses were classified In the "unknown - no re- 
sponse" category. The distribution of responses into the four categories is 
shown in Table 4. 

Examination of the data in Table 4 shows that 61% of the respondents in our sam- 
ple would like to live either in the place they are now living or somewhere else 
in the same general locality. Examination of response patterns for the sample as 
a whole (not shown In Table 4) also indicated that twelfth graders were slightly 
more inclined to express a desire to move than were ninth graders. 

As shown in Table k, the only three schools at which half or less of the respon- 
dents indicate a preference to remain either in the same place or the same gene- 
ral locality are the black inner city school (48%), the black inner city fringe 
school (29%), and the integrated school In the outlying part of the central city 
(37%). This pattern also suggests that race has an independent effect on desire 
to remain in one's present locality; smaller percentages of respondents at the 
two all-black schools indicate a preference to remain in their present locality 
than is true at the other inner city or inner city fringe schools. 

Examining the percentages of respondents who were categorized as specifically 
listing another locality to which they wished to move, on the other hand, nearly 
one-third of the respondents at the white Inner city school were placed in this 
category, thus indicating that desire to move to another locality Is associated 
with inner city location per se . Thus we conclude that both race and metropoli- 
tan location (inner city vs. non-inner city residence) are associated with attach- 
ment to local neighborhood as defined in terms of preference to remain in the 
came locality. 

Where precisely do respondents at the schools cited above and in the total sample 
desire to live? To answer this question, respondents' location preferences were 
classified into the following categories: "Industrial Urban Area"; "High Income 

Suburb"; "Middle Income Suburb"; "Low Income Suburb"; "Suburb - Income Unknown"; 
"Inner City"; "Middle Class Urban"; "Stable Non-Middle Class Urban"; "Small City"; 
and "Rural." Among the sample of students at the black Inner city school, 68% 
specified suburban communities to which they would like to move. Among respon- 
dents at the white Inner city school and the black inner city fringe school, by 
way of contrast, only 26% and 17%, respectively, specified suburban communities 
as their locational preference. Among respondents at the integrated school in 
the outlying part of the central city, 38% °f the respondents specified suburban 
communities. This pattern suggests that desire to move to the suburbs among 
young people in the central city may be associated particularly with unusually 
high dissatisfaction about one’s present neighborhood. 

For our sample as a whole, it may be of some Interest to note that "average" sub- 
urbs clearly were more favored as places to live than were other types of com- 
munities: 46% of the respondents in the total sample specified either a middle- 

income suburb or a suburb of unknown income level In designating where they would 
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like to live in the Kansas City Area. Only twelve percent of our respondents, by 
way of contrast, specified high-lncome suburbs, and fifty percent of this latter 
group were students enrolled at the two schools In upper-middle-class communities. 

Respondents also were asked to explain the reason for the location they had speci- 
fied in response to the question on where they would like to live in the Kansas 
City area. After considerable study of responses to this open-ended item, we 
categorized the reasons of those who responded 2 into the following six categories: 
"Close to friends"; "Near facilities"; "Near present school"; "In higher status 
area"; and "Nice or clean environment." The latter category included the responses 
of those who said the location they had specified was nicer, cleaner, or other- 
wise more pleasant than were their present neighborhoods. 

For the sample as a whole, the distribution of respondents was as follows: "Close 

to friends" - 22%; "Near facilities" - 07%; "Near present school" - 01%; "In 
higher status area" - 08%; and "Nice or clean environment" - 61%. At every 
school except the integrated Inner city fringe school and the Parochial Industri- 
al Suburb Comprehensive School, the percentage of respondents giving reasons 
classified in the "Nice or clean environment" category was between 58 % and 7l%» 

At the integrated inner city fringe school, only 39% of the respondents gave 
this reason, as did 50% of the respondents at the parochial industrial suburb 
school. Inspection of the response patterns at the two schools revealed that 
40% of the respondents at the integrated inner city fringe school and 35% at the 
parochial industrial suburb school based their choices primarily on the wish to 
remain "Close to friends." l/e do not know why respondents at these two schools 
were unusually prone to give this consideration priority weight in designating 
where they would like to live, but in any event It is clear that youth In the 
Kansas City Metropolitan Area as a whole are concerned first and foremost with 
whether a community Is generally clean and pleasant when they are asked to speci- 
fy where they would like to live. 



2 

Although 25% of the students in the total sample did not respond to this item, 
a large proportion of non-respondents were students who indicated they would 
like to continue living in their present location and apparently did not feel 
it was necessary to give a reason for this choice. 



O 
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IV. NEIGHBORHOOD RESOURCES AND OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOUTH 



To a greater or lesser degree the people, Institutions, and physical conditions 
in a neighborhood offer various kinds of resources and opportunities for the resl- 
dents who live In It. Young people particularly should have resources end oppor- 
tunities available which may contribute In any of a number of ways to individual 
and social growth or to the satisfaction of a variety of desires and needs. This 
is not to say that such resources and opportunities necessarily should be available 
In local neighborhoods and communities, provided that they are easily accessible 
elsewhere in the metropolis. At the same time, however, it would be difficult to 
provide adequate resources and opportunities on a metropolitan basis without know- 
ing something about the degree to which they are present or absent in individual 
neighborhoods. The purpose of this chapter is to explore the question of whether 
several such resources and opportunities are differentially available to young 
people in differing parts of the metropol i tan area. 

Activities and Organizations of Special Interest to Youth 

One type of opportunity we believe should be available to all young people in the 
metropolitan area is the chance to participate in activities and/or organizations 
which enable youth to pursue Individual interests In the arts, sports, religion, 
or other areas of personal concern. To determine whether students in the sample 
felt they were able to participate in activities In which they might be interested, 
respondents were asked to provide a yes-no response to the questions, "Are there 
any non-school activities or organizations In which you like to participate, but 
which are not available In your area?" and "Are there any non-school activities or 
organizations available in your area which you wanted to join but were not allowed 
to?" 

Visual Inspection of response patterns for the total sample Indicated that sex, 
social class, grade level were not consistently associated with the tendency to 
respond affirmatively or negatively to the two Items. It should be noted that 
the percentages of non-respondents on this part of the questionnaire ran as high 
as 20 to 25% at several schools; for this reason, the data presented in this sec- 
tion are particularly In need of future replications. 

Inspection of the response pattern shown in Table 5 Indicates that as many as 25% 
of the high school youth In the Kansas City Metropolitan Area are Interested In 
participating In activities or organizations which they perceive as being unavail- 
able In their communities. Schools at which the percentages of respondents who 
expressed this view seemed unusually high or low Included the black Inner city 
school and the upper middle class (2) school at the high end and the Integrated 
inner city fringe school at the low end. In neither of the former two schools, 
however, did the unavailability of specified activities or organizations appear 
to be due to (perceived) restrictions on participation: at both schools the per- 
centage of respondents who felt they had been unable to Join In available activ- 
ities or organizations was below the total-sample percentage of ten percent. The 
response of students at the upper middle class (2) school Is consistent with evi- 
dence presented elsewhere In this report suggesting that the neighborhoods in 
which they live are not yet mature enough to provide the full range of resources 
and opportunities available to youth elsewhere In the metropolitan area. We do 
not have sufficient evidence, however, to venture an explanation as to why 
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TABLE 5 



Percentages of Students Who Said Non-School Activities or Organizations 
in Which They Would Like to Participate Were Not Available or Could Not 

Be Joined In Their Community 



Not Ava liable 


Could Not Join 


Central City Black inner City Working Class 


40 


05 


Central City White Working Class 


24 


08 


Central City Black Inner City Fringe Working Class 


30 


10 


Central City Integrated Inner City Fringe Working Class 


11 


09 


Central City Integrated Outlying Working Class 


29 


13 


Central City White Obtlying Middle Class 


19 


07 


Industrial Suburb Comprehensive 


27 


12 


Residential Suburb Comprehensive 


24 


12 


Residential Suburb Upper Middle Class (1) 


17 


16 


Residential Suburb Upper Middle Class (2) 


33 


04 


Urban-Rural Comprehensive 


19 


15 


Parochial Central City White Inner City Fringe 


25 


CS 


Parochial Industrial Suburb Comprehensive 


23 


09 


Total Sample (N's « 1509 and 151*0 


25 


10 



responses at the black Inner city school and the integrated Inner city fringe 
school diverged so sharply from the modal pattern of response for the total sample. 

Sources of Emergency Help 

One Important resource every neighborhood should supply Is help in time of emer- 
gency. As society becomes urbanized and metropol i tan i zed and interpersonal con- 
tacts multiply over a wide geographic area but also become more fragmented and im- 
personal, It Is reassuring to feel that people on whom one can count for assis- 
tance In an emergency are close at hand. No matter how wealthy or poor a neigh- 
borhood may be or where It Is located, there ts no good reason why Its inhabitants 
should not feel a sense of security based on the knowledge that emergency help is 
readity available. 

To determine whether youth In differing parts of the metropolitan area feel they 
can obtain help In case of emergency, we asked students in the sample to respond 
to the general Item, "Assume you are home alone and something happens which you 
can't handle alone. Are there people nearby you feel you could turn to for help?" 
and then to indicate whether they could turn for "immediate help" to the follow- 
ing specific sources: "Nelghbor(s)"; "Relative (s)"; "Family friends"; "Police"; 

"Teacher"; and "Clergyman." In each case respondents were asked to answer With a 
simple "yes" or "no." The responses of students in the total metropolitan sample 
of 1750 are shown In Table 6. 

As shown In Table 6, the large majority of respondents In every school feel that 
nearby sources of help are available In an emergency. The range from high to low 
in responding to the general Item on "people nearby" Is only eight percentage 
points. By this criterion, neighborhoods throughout the metropolitan area are 
© providing young people with a sense of security defined In terms of feeling able 
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for a given school vary slightly . . . (Table 3 note) 



to call on people nearby for help In times of need. 

Turning to the specific sources of possible help to which students were asked to 
respond, the pattern which emerged with regard to "neighbors" indicated that youth 
in the depressed inner city ghetto (i.e., the black inner city school) feel less 
able to turn to their neighbors for help than do youth elsewhere in the metropoli- 
tan area. The only exception to this generalization was that respondents at the 
outlying integrated school felt as little able to turn to neighbors for help as 
did respondents in the inner city; most likely the relatively low sense of being 
able to turn to neighbors for support among students at this school is associated 
in part with the rapid racial transition and occasional interracial hostility 
which had occurred in the community in which the school Is located. 

In addition, the data in Table 6 suggest that respondents attending the three com- 
prehensive schools in the suburbs tend to feel a slightly greater sense of being 
able to turn to neighbors for immediate help than do respondents in other types of 
schools; these three schools were the only ones at which ninety percent or more of 
the respondents said they could turn to their neighbors for help. Perhaps it is 
understandable that youth at these schools should express a greater confidence in 
neighbors than do respondents In the inner city, where crime and other forms of 
social disorganization may result in considerable distrust and isolation among 
neighbors. One reason respondents at the comprehensive schools may differ from 
respondents at the other suburban schools is that the communities in which the 
former group resides may be somewhat denser than predominantly middle-class com- 
munities in which families tend to be more Isolated in detached, single-family 
units on relatively large lots. 

The picture is considerably different with respect to relatives. Having rela- 
tives to turn to for immediate help is primarily associated with residence in or 
near the inner city: at least 54% °f the respondents at each inner city or inner 

city fringe school said they could turn to a relative for help in time of need. 
Elsewhere, by way of contrast, the respective percentages of respondents who feel 
they can turn to relatives for help drop to the forties in the rest of the cen- 
tral city, the thirties in the residential suburbs, and the twenties in the in- 
dustrial suburbs. The only exception to this generalization is that only 24% of 
the respondents at the upper middle class (2) school say they can turn to their 
relatives for immediate help, perhaps because this residential suburb is relative- 
ly new and its inhabitants may recently have left relatives behind to move there. 

With respect to family friends, the percentage of respondents who said they felt 
able to obtain immediate help from this source clearly was lower in the integrated 
school in the outlying part of the central city than in any other school in the 
sample. It seems likely that recent racial transition in the community as well 
as the hostility and tensions which have accompanied this transition both may 
play a part In accounting for the divergent pattern found at the Integrated out- 
lying school . 

With regard to the police, it was found that young people attending public schools 
in or near the inner city feel less able to turn to the police for help than do 
young people elsewhere in the metropolitan area: at three of the four Inner city 

public schools less than forty percent of the respondents said they could turn to 
the police for immediate help, as compared with 43% in the school with the next 
lowest percentage. 



With respect to teachers and clergymen, we could find no discernible patterns of 
variation in accordance with metropolitan location, social class, or other back- 
ground variables except that slightly higher percentages of respondents at the two 
parochial schools said they could turn to a clergyman than wqs true at any of the 
public schools. 

Several sections in this chapter have celled attention to the relative feelings 
of insecurity (defined Jn terms of feeling able to turn to various sources for 
immediate help in an emergency) reported by respondents at the integrated school 
in the outlying part of the central city. On three (People nearby; Family 
friends; Teacher) of the seven sources of support described above, the percentage 
of respondents indicating they felt help could be obtained was lower than at any 
other school, and on a fourth (Neighbors) the percentage was lower than was true 
at every school except the inner city black school. In addition, it also was 
found that twelve percent of the respondents at the Integrated outlying school 
felt they could not turn to a single source of immediate help; In no other school 
aid the comparable percentage exceed six percent. These findings suggest that 
youth in a community changing rapidly from white to black experience feelings cf 
helplessness (as defined above) more frequently than do young people elsewhere 
in the metropolitan area. The distinctive response of respondents at the Inte- 
grated outlying school probably has a multiplicity of causes, such as the fact 

that many young people at this school were relatively new in their community, 

isolation and hostility between white and black families in the community, and 
feelings of rootlessness associated with rapid social change. 8ut whatever the 
reason or reasons, the relative Insecurity reported by respondents at the inte- 
grated outlying school suggests that special efforts are needed to help young 

people feel safe and secure In racially-changing urban communities. 



